wit 


| 16 offer. Some suppose itto Ti: ave had foreign The other passage: rohirred to! by. 
origi, and to he radically” tie ‘sanie. as In| | Hosea: IP: 5: v 66 Even Jehovah, God. 


Tet Irews from a God called J. Geseninus | 


the same in both words. But it is: evident 


he. thinks. point to such, a derivation. 


ofthe term Jchovat 1 am wholly: wable:to see. | to dine... These. twolast. 
show. thet rather than Je- 


Aste RX. Bw. AND. A MEDIUM, OF GIN 


MEA. {ND PO WER ‘in the. bevinningy of. the: both: shows: ‘that: 

ILE: TE unmutability by ,calling himself dehorahs but: 

‘tod liver his, 

hie estization of the’ subject: of Phar wh, the 
by. the above ‘tithe, during sev ‘oral Years past, on earth. 
have ursucd. two courses. “Onte has been to: 
the term toa process: of etymologic:l od waning af the quotation my be 
criticism} the other, to study its menning “and | whose: word and purposes; ane 

owen by the Night of the. v contexts that, Lam’), whose niteeand power 
th iat Wes at the } present d: AY, know nothing : about | Support hin in his controversy with Phara 
the origin of the term ‘Jehovah. The Jearn- and he shall deliver you from. his. hands, there- 


ject, and. hav nothing better than av ‘supposition. have to u es, and, all 


Jupiter, or ‘the Joe in Joris. Somme, that it: 
came primarily from Evypt or India. Ancient | 
authors {hit féses gave laws to the | 


Jehovah is. his memorial,” (or name.) my. 
life canuot see. what, ing’ this texé., bas oni 
origin of the term Jehougs, In whats way! 
does it show. that it, is derived, from. verb, 
SUPPORes it to he deriv from the \ ‘erb havah, ' Aavah, to be? ‘the idea, 
ho be,. since the three consonants, hy Cy h, | ble to it in this: text, it. will make. sense | bute, 
We. attach Suprenie, i; 4 netter. s 

from what he SAVS, “and his manner of Say ing and one 

he i is tar satisfied in own its use in the 2rd.and tec 

mind, IV it merely as an opinion, Ww ithout will show, Suppose we: read it thst; Keen, 
attempting to. estiblish the thet by any sufficient’). Jchoynh, God of hosts, his name,” 


proof, He never. meant to be 48 The 2nd verse reads, “Jehovah has a controver-- 


settling t the. question, sy with Judah and will punish Jacob: ageording 


True, te refers us to. two passages of Scripture, to his Way Sy. Ke. How. would At sound, 
| has.a controversy, The,idea. 

One of these is Exodus 15: 14,15; “And dle here evideutly is, “He that. has sovereign, Now. 
hin baid wito Moses, sav unto.the schildren of | cr and authority over. Judah and Jacob has 
Isracl, Dan ‘tuat £m, hath sent.ine nnte. you.) controversy, with them, and. will, punish 
And Elohim said unto. Moses, according to,theix ways.” That, 
the children: Israel, -/chouah,, God, of your hovah. differs, from; havah, to, be, 
fathers, the God of Abraham, the God of Isaac, | letter, is. knewn, and, fully but Mis by 

and the God. 6f Jacob, hath sent me unto nO means certain, that, this is 
this ismy name for ex ‘er, aud this.is: merely cccidental like our, iverb be. and, the. 


uuto.all generations,” Now, what bearing this, insect or like, the noun Tiver,: an OFgan.. ad 
quotation: has on} the question of the derivation, the hody,. and liver the derivative, of, the. 
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MISSION ARY RECORDER. 


‘the Hebrew not exed on fit we be| ally Palestine, 8 Mesopotamia, 
heatify, ut, here the pit and 


and hundreds of other ke 
are derived from or oy any 4 with the verb | 
be, because these letters to form a. 
syllable in’ them? Why may tot a! 
word of this sort? _ 

We must remember: that the Pentatench cor. 
tains the most ancient wiltliys i in the Hebrew | 
language, and that we are ignorant. of the 
languages which were its predecessors—what | 
words underwent changes, what ones remained | 
the-same, and what foreign ones had become 
naturalized prior to the time of Mo Gesenius 
says “the Hebrew found in 
the Pentateutvh ‘is as perfect in structure as it 
_ ever became.” Now, every one knows that a 
important changes: 
tion im structure. 
Etymology, under the most cireum- 
stances, is by ‘no means'a reliable 
meaning and ‘power of words. Vebster in his 

ed Dictionary makes the following ju- | 
remarks ‘on this subject: “I know of no 
avy language in which words have been | 
generally traced to their original signification | 
witheven toleraibl ecorrectness. “Ina instances 
but in most instances the ablest etymbbogist is 
Tinble tobe nnisled by first appearances, and the 
want ‘of extensive tnvestigation.” “TI have,” 


before it react 1es perfec- 


says lie, “ been often’ misled by these means, ; and 


linve been obliged to change my opinions as I 
have nvanced in’ my inguiries. Hence the tend- 


 ency of miy reseatches has been very much to 


Inerease my caution in referring words to their 
origiwals, and such; I an persuaded, will be the 
result of all er itical and judicions investigations 
into the history and ‘affinities of language.” 
Even admitting that the term Jehovah was 


' derived from thé verb to Be, that fact would not’ | 


é its meaning: and power in Old Testa- 
tines. 

“No better established than that deriva- 
tives do’not always retain the meaning of their 
offense! They frequently depart so far as to 
leave nothing in between them. Let 
me give ‘a few examples of ilustration. 


meant'in old bell of dwellers among the heath, 
or country people of th 
means We idols wherever they may 
dwell, the stied as well as the rude. The 


e must hive previously tindergone many | 


tide to the | Hetr 


For ts too obvions to be mistaken 5 


clustons. 
Into’ the Chinese Bible 
Heathen is from: a of shrub, and! transferred many Hebrew and Greek names and 


e ruder sort. Now it | 


Jehovah originated, or through how many 
parent sired eognate dialects they had 
aud what changes they, had undergone, ere 
were written ift the an 

till the Hebrew became a dead language atout : 
the time of Christ ? We have senie idea of the 
wrought upon the English dur-* 
Ing the last thousand years. The Saxon, prior — 
to the Norman conquest, Is to us of this day a 
dead language. For iustanee, our word Lord 
was then written J/fajord, with two syllables. 
It is now written im one, three letters left out, 
and the pronunciation quite. different. 
then applied mostly to men of certain rawk—it 
is now applied mostly to God. 

May not Jehovah likewise be some old word 
contracted, and wrested from its original apph- 
eation to seme human: office (monarch, for 
stamece), and applied exc'vsively to God in the 
ew Jehovah, or its equivalent 
sense, is certaimly most ancient term. Eve, 
| the mother of the human race, is represented 
as saying at the birth of her first. som, “3 Mave 
gotten aman from Now, three very 
important, questions | at this point, and 
bear directly or tie subject under consideration. 

First: was the word used i Eve transferred 
(cither. directly or gradually) from Imguage 
to language, and from generation te generation, 
down to the time when the Hebrew became a 
dead language ?, This embraced period of a¢ 


the Septuagint, evidently the: most rehiable 
on this point, now in our possession. Or, second = 
/was the word translated from time to time? 
, Or, third: was it sometimes transferred and 
sometimes translated ? If it was thus transferrec 

Into the Hebrew, then the two syIables com-_ 
posing it would be written as representatives of 
sound and not of meaning, and one of them 
would as likely be the verb havah as any other 

word in the language. Tn that ease it certainly 
| would not be a derivative in any sense, and any 
| attempt to show its etymoloyical origin an@ 
port would mev itably lead to erreheons eun- 


It was 


least 5500 years if we follow the chronolopy of 2 


terms. Suppose, in after years, seme learned 
Chinaman should attempt te explain the mean- 
ing ofthese by discussing the radécel import ot 
the various characters of whieh they @re | 
posed. What 2 mediey of nonsense he would 


make of it!’ Or, suppoke we should discuss in 
this way the transferred term behemoth, found 
in the 40th chap. of Job. We should get the 
following © :—bde is the substantive verb 


>| toremain, heneeselfexistent, — 
— or immutable is pronoun 
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dreaded by authors, and which has devoured 
go many fearved tomes of the past, and is des- 


of time’ 


from language to language as it came on down, 


not the uestion Ww hethet it was, a nate Ue, | 


: term, then there would only. remain the nzere | 
probability | that it might, be. derived, from the 
werd to be, since it might with an equal aneount 


be; iver, an. organ, of the ody, i 1s. of the 


1 from a commen te a sacred use, we Will be beable 
a both te see aed. to feel how very narrow, uncer- 


the meaning aud 


of the. Various. cantexts in which it. eeeurs: : ite kt ely inf 
This course is.a faborious one; dut it is the’) that he tol to assume ‘all’ the’ func: 


the sign of the gender, and infrequent- 
used for male, 
name af a which Breeds m and 


s he.goat ; moth is & worm, 
SOnSUINES ald buoks, widens, ‘Thus it. is 


plain: that Job’s terrible the self. | 
existent and everlasting, bookworm 


tined to continue his work of destruction till the 


But if the word used by Eve pi trandate 


then its meaning wis finally expressed in He- 
brew hy y the w ord Jehovah; but that fact would | 


the noun beliey e), which isdenved from | 
the verb to be. But naturalized term, 
then it has ‘eothin in, common with Aawah, 
except an accidents ‘similarity. of orthography. 


On the supposition that it is.a, pure native 


of at-- 


of probability, be per ectly 3 1 
an insect, is of the verb 


4 Isanc, amd. to y the 
mighty ; but. by. amy 
not kidwn to theun® 
supposition As, 


vah was li 
ugh I regard. the 


altars and.sacrificed to him as 
not, have. heen ji norant: of the werd, 
like ourselves they, did not comprehend its 
full meaning. and therefore 
give the sense of the ‘it 


circumstances under. it. was ‘spoken,,: by 
| rendering it thus: “ And ‘Elohim, spake unto 


| Moses and. said unto’ him, I ami Jehovah (7. 


sovereign, instead of Phai 
(the word rendered eppeare 

to manifest oneself, as in Genesis! 17: 1, but 
is a neuter verb and means ‘to, ‘or: seémed 


2s God the Almighty, to! my 
wame, or tithe, Jehovah (the Soverei 
comprehended: by them.”: "Phey: knew 
him as the Almighty, but: not God 
their Sovereien. -It- was im 


as independent as See, an 


ive, Aud further, by remembering how. | 
prone. ivatives are. ito lose the weauing of 
them primitives, especially when appropréated 


tain, and, ansatisfactory, are the grounds. upon 


whieh rests the commonly received opinion, | 


that Jehovah is derived from the, verb to be, | 


and therefore means the self-existent. Bemg—in 


the very face of the fact that there Ie not to be, | 
found one text in the whole Bible which requires | 
such a senke. 

Wave would ‘arrive at a apprehension | 
power of. term, we ‘must 
first disiniss from our minds aif second hand 
and. preconceived opinions, and go. in’ person 
ta the Bible, and study it- by the: direet light: 


true one, and’ will be sure to dispel many ‘a 
cloud, and bring a rich harvest of thought to 
the diligent student. The study of the term 
Jehovah wilt give the key to the Bible King. 
‘With these remarks I disiniss the etymo- 
logical braneh of my inquiries, Some) persons: rs 


eoauider Jchoyak act au ancient term in apy 


sense, hut, 
fi 


, Jehovah, to look 


yee out thie 


Patriarchs to. “realize | the! import ‘of ‘the ‘term 
upon him in the light of 
their own Sovereign or King, while'as yet 
they were only pilgrim: family divelling in 
tents in'a land where they had i inheritaneé, 
| They had not become: a people; ‘nation,’ s 
kingdom though they were by’ proniise’ and 


anticipation ‘the heirs of the sorld, of: that 


kingdom whieh was to fill thé earth: anid 


an everlasting kingdom, with God; ' Jehovah 
as Sovereign at its head. The Patriatehs 
‘nnd of insny’ of the’ displays of 
God the Almighty, but they liad seen of 
his disple God theit Sovereign," 

ed him m the hingudge’ recorded ia 
chapter et Exodus, the chosen famdhy of Abra- 
ham'had “analtiplied, ‘and ‘filed ‘the of 
Egypt;” ‘it ‘had becarhe 


ready 


tions of royalty, and to make’ them and’ the’ 
Egyptians know the import of ‘his’ Se 
bovah; and” commands him to‘ the 
children of Israel,’ “I ani Jchovi ‘(fear nor’ 
Pharaoh; thou ren the 

ign you ott from 


with | 
an bé: to ‘you Gad; ‘aid ye 
w tat am Ji (the Sovereign),” 


Ws sei loes. net. affect — 


in the | views of its m 
How could the mame have 

in this sinve all the Patkiarchs a 

God or spoke of hit under, this title, 4 


4 


_ passage, 
harmonize with the previous history. tlie 


mot 


to_be.to) be to Abraham, ‘to Isaac; and to 
gn); Twas 


possible for the — 


powerfa 
im 


ad 
| 
ASC (972 it be Iron | 
| 
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“AIchovah, their Gy d and King. the read: 
“hod § or ne thiis's ‘tn the c of 
that fhe Tet 


be ype plied to Jchov ahs” Tt is ovldent that 
Wha: T joitt iss the children of Isracl de ly felt: that. Je- 


Mont fit ind the challonié in| 
the ‘folowing words: “Thus Sehovah, 
‘of Tstael; let peuple yo 
Here” for ‘the 
the children of Istuel Ais 
 thelvery! face of Pharaoh; He ip his: claini. 
severcienty overt thém. Here God puts. 
histitle Jehovah square up against ‘the ‘title 
Pharaoh. ‘Pharaoh imilerstood the eliatlenge, 
at once’ bade defianeé, and said: lio: is 
dehovah, that. should éhey Ais: voice to let 


he ealls 
people, and here, 


that they may 


to siipremacy 
over then, that. he was their Rider, as 


well ws their God. They gave ‘hin the first 
dinong the’ mighty Ones Jared Ais 
name to be Jehovah, that: is Supremes. as the 
context plainfy shows, 

T therefore regard the term as 
or an appellation expressing 
power aud authority,” hot only Over 
universe at lirge, but es over the 
kingdom of are. 7 think 1 have discov er cd 
by which Tein show ‘that’ Jehovah is 
tithe of abhority and power, Not 


go?” Saying this, he ‘drove them from | proper tor an abstract of any kind. 
his, presenee,: mm increased the burdens of the | The test Jehov th, as used in the Bible, 
peep ‘After this, when the officers of the’ is éonstrned with the Hosts, at guess, 
thildren-of Israel: saw. tlieir evil condition, | more than’ a thouxtnd times. “Every Bible 
they aweptemito,Pharaoh did cried for merey; | reader knows that “Jchovah of hostk” Ts a 

but he called. _ dr ve them. back mest commbn’ expréssion: Now, whatever 


early in-the.morning, and stand before Pharaoh, | enti to offtnd, bint’ to in reriably 
aud sa¥ uhtp-him: Thus saith Jehovah “(the | scoure thempwrohation of 
Severeign)y G dof the’ Hebrews, let my: peo- | lent, and will trinialate its aense’ ignity. 
gy Nhat they may serve me; for Twill at | Let us now: apply the test to a number, 
this tune keud all plagues upor thine heart, | abstract terms: which Have beet: ‘supposed to 
and. upon thy servants, and upon. ‘Ay. people, express the mehnuing of Jehovah? Posts 
that thouintayest now that there. is nave like | armies or troopr: Lets sin, Being Of hosts 
re. in all, the earth;. and in vety deed for this | or armies,” Self. existent: Beng” ‘Of hosts” 
cause bave. L raised thee Up, to, shew. in thee Infinite ‘of: essence” “of” hosts,” 
poeer, and, that my, naine might be, deelared | “ E 
(as throughout al) the, earth. As hosts.” Eachand all of these ste indaini: 
et exalteth, thou! thyself against. my. ‘people, An English car’ rejects them at once, 
thou.wilt not tet them go? Bebokl,. no term will suits: 6: | of 
morrow. about, this time, will:cause it.to rain) Highness of hosts.” 
yory, hail, sneh ashath, pot been. Any abstrady teris construe 
Egypt since; the. thereof, even until, pronouns, as Jehovah sometines “does, BREE 
And. Jehovah tained, mingled with: Psahno452 t—* For hé is thy: ‘ahs aveor- 
all the land,of. 
prond heart, of; ; | Being: w orship thon’him.”  Wodew 
4, while, and hie called for Meses.and Aaron, Kphr: aim’s reproach shall Fohovah 
aid them: T.have sinned: this time; upon him.” Say, “his selfevistent: Being shall 
ele righicous, aud I and my people are, return upon hint” Tt is clearly nét admissible. | 
Jehovah, for; is: enough, | Let us now test some proper nonre ‘and cay! 
and Twill let yow go,. and, ye shall. stay no, Wellington of hosts or oar “Gratit of 
But he soon changed his mind, retised hosts.” * Lee of hosts.” hese are equally 
to. yield the point at issue, and the controversy inadmissible. 
hotter hotter—Jehovah on the The question. then world the 
side, and Pharaoh on the other, contending ancient Hebrew writers. associate the ,tér me 


for the sovereignty over the children of Jsrael. | hosts with the word Jehordh, if i in their minds 
At :lagt,. Pharaoh. and his ‘hosts: were over: 


| shipethow hin?! Sav; “He is the s 


the Red Sea, 
victorious, 


Jehovah came off| Being, or ly 2 pr 


it was an abstract term, meanifig: self-existent, 


and began to reign as king over 

chosen penple Israel. On. this grand and ‘other Linguage 

. occasion, their national birthday, Mo- | test a 
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or armies,” “ Commander.in-chief of the ar- | 


mies,” “ Captain of the hosts,” “ Ruler or Su- 
preme Ruler of hosts or armies.” All these 
expressions are good English, and in harmony 
with the inode of expressing this idea in ever 

| language of which I have any knowledge. fs 
1 the Hebrew “ Jehovah of hosts” an exception 
to the rule? It cannot be. The very nature 
of human thought and language forbids it. If 
we put the official title in the possessive case, 
we can say “ the king’s troops,” “ His Majesty’s 

forces,” &e. Now, itis well known that armies 
belong to und are under the command of the 
7 Sovereign in every State. To cotumand the 
J army is a royal prerogative in every kingdom, 
J ancient or modern. ‘Lord of hosts” is not 
good English. It is forced translation. It 
tails to till the measure of “ Jehovah,” but 
corresponds to “Adonai.” It is passive, rather 


7 than active—a title of respect, rather than of 


office. We say “lord of the mansion,” “lord 
of the manor,” but never “lord of hosts, or 
| armies,” except.as Bible expression. It never 
| expresses sovereign power or authority, and 
therefore it is not able to take the place of. 
Jehovah. 

I shall now proceed to show that Jehovah 
belongs to the class of regal titles, expressive 
of an activa office, and is equivalent, to our En- 
glish term, ‘ the Sovereign,” or “ the sover +8 
Ruler,” “the Supreme Ruler.” 

The Bible conception of government is an 
absolute monarchy. The children of Abraham 
constitute the kingdom, God is king, and Jeho- 
vah is his title. © All the prer ogatives and finc- 
tions of royalty and government are ascribed | 
to him, and associated with the term Jehovah. 


This is the case, not in one or two isolated | 
instances, but everywhere. J¢ is the leading 


idea in every context in which Jehovah is found. 
| Nothing inconsistent with this interpretation 
| ever occw's in the Bible, so far as 1. have been 
| able to discover. 

Let us pow attend to the manner in which 
Jehovah is employed in the Scriptures, and see 
if our interpretation of it is not sustained by 
the various contexts in which it oecurs, In 
the first chapter of Genesis, where the work of 
§ creation is descrilied, the term Elohim only is 
f employed. But se soon as the morul being, 
man, comes on the theater of this world, and 
God begins to instruct, command, and other- 
wise govern him, the epithet Jehovah is added, 
and the formula becomes “Jehovah God.” 
The whole transaction in the garden of Eden 
conveys to my mind the impression that Ged, 
as sovereign, is dealing with our first parents. 
In the trial, condemnation, snd banishment, 
af Cain ; in the destruction of the wicked by 
the d, and the salvation of Noah, who 
of Jehovah ;” in the 
of tongues; ig call of Abraham, 


2 Sound grace in the eyes 
fusion 


faithful: servant of God, ‘feels the 


| and making a covenant, or “treaty. with. him, 


pledging a certain, course towards him. and his 


seed, with a promise of a country, and other 
national blessings; in all these transictions the 
same itupression is.made. These are acts: of 
government, such ‘as only royal rulers are 


accustomed to perform, and all are ascribed to 
Jehovah, rather than to In English 


we would say, the king did so and 80; or, ‘his 
majesty performed. such and such deeds. In 
the Bible it is, Jehovah did so and 80. 

God told Moses again. and again to say to 
Pharagh?: : “JT am Jehovah,” or, “thus. saith 


Jehovah,” expressions implying power superior 


to that of Pharaoh, and containing—if they 
meant anything under the. circumstances-—a. 
threat. 
and God not only told him to his face that he 


was Jehovah (Supreme Ruler), but that he. 
would make him, and all the world, know that 
| there is none like Himself in all the earth, 
srael people, and 


called the children of 
demanded that\Pharaoh should yield his usarp- 
ed claim to their allegiance. None but sover- 
cigns have a people, or can make such demands 
of another sovereign. Moses in his triumphant 
song said, “Jehovah shall reign forever and 


ev er”—an expression very similar to the ancient 


and modern one, “ Long live the king.” 


One of the first regal acts of Jehovah was 


to lay a tax upon his people, and appropriate 


to the use of his kingdom the first born of their — 


males, both man and.beast. At the institution 


of the Passover the Israelites are first called 
the hosts or army of Jehovah, and they are 
ever after so sty led. Thenceforth. he has a 


kingdom de fucto, prime minsters (Moses and 


Aar ron), a revenue, and an army. Soon after | 
the host had orensad the Red Sea, Amalek, 


king of Edom, grandson of apostate. Esau, 


came at the head of his troops and attacked 


Israel in the rear, when weary and faint, and 
well-nigh gained the victory. Through the 

rayers of M 
said unto Moses. “ write this in a book 


for a memorial, and. rehearse it'in the ears of 


Joshua; for I will utterly put out the name of 
Amalek from under heaven. -And Moses built 
there an altar, and called the name of it “ Je- 
hovah, my banner; ” or, in other words, erected 
over it the national flag of Israel:with the word 
JEHOVAH inscribed upon it, and said, “ be- 
cause the hand of Amalek is lifted np. against 


‘the throne of Jehovah, therefore Jehovah will 


have war with Amalek from generation to 


generation.” (See Ex. 14:14, 15.) Look at 
the meaning of this transaction. It, is one of 
the sublimest on record. It is typical. The 


apostate Esau, the Anti- 
christ. of the Old - Testament, comes forth and 


son and successor of 


attacks the infant. 


kingdom of Israel. ae 


: 


haraoh could fear nothing but power, — | 


oses, Israel finally prev ailed. Then 
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offered to the throne of Jehovah. his sovereign: F 
‘He throws Israel’s banner to’ the breeze, and 
says, ‘in attacking Israel, he attacks the throne 
_ of my king; therefore my king will have war 

with him (and his- successors) from generation 
to generation.” The war then opened between 
Jehovah and Apostasy: still goes on, waxing 
hotter and hotter. The name of Jehovah was 
_ thrown in the face of Pharaoh, the first monarch 
ofthe world. Here Jehotah, inscribed on the 
banner of Israel, is thrown in the face of Ama- 
= lek, the head of the apostate race. 
| Kings, i in ancient times, led forth in, person | | 


their troops to battle. By all nations the king 118 king forever and ever, and the heathen are. 
perished out of his land,” * yea, Jehovah sitteth | 
it is said, 
‘Jehovah is our judge ; Jehovah is our law. 
giver; Jehovah is our king, and he will save 
Isaiah, in his first chapter, describes the 
divine majesty thus: “In the year that king 
saw also Jehovah sitting “pon 
a throne high and lifted up, anc his train filled 
the temple. Then said I, wo is me! for mine] 
eyes have seen THE KING, JEHOVAH of hosts,” | 
T will not attempt to quote all the pass- 


is regarded as head of the army. Jehovah is 
. represented as being the same, ‘wd hence the 
expressions used so frequently, “Jehovah of 
hosts,” “ Jehovah is a man of war,” “ Jehovah 
fights for us,” “the battle is of Jehovah,” 
“who is on Jehovah’s side?” “ Jehovah will 
have war with Amalek,” &c. Thus I could: 
‘#0 On quoting passage after passage—for the 
Bible is full of such, showing that Jehovah is 
the great Rorar Dux, or leader of the hosts 
of Israel ; and that Ae wages ceaseless warfare 
against the enemies of “his throne and 88 
ple. The same idea is kept up in the N ew 
1estament. 

Jehovah is not only head of the army bat, 
he is also Lawgiver, Judge and King of his 
eas As soon as he had led Israel to Mt. 

inai, he came down in majesty and pomp, and 
- wrote with his own finger the fundamental 
laws of his kingdom, on two tables of stone, 
and giving them into the hands of his minister, 
Moses, commanded him to deliver them to the 
people, as of perpetual obligation. He after- 
3 wilds gave statue laws, and commandments 
in minutia, even down to weights and measures. 
In all these transactions Jehovah alone is the 
actor, and almost every law, statute, and com- 
mand ends with the formula, * T am Jehovah,” 
or “ thus saith Jehovah,”—the Sovereign. To 
make laws is a prerogative of 
alone. 

That J chioved: is the Judge, or chief exeentive 
_of his kingdom, is expressed in a great variety 
of forms. For example: “ Jehovah shall judge 
his people,” &c. Look almost where you will 
in the Bible, and yéu will find the various 
words expressive of this royal prerogative 
associated with the term Jehovah, rather than 
_ with any other of the numerous epithets by 
which God is designated. Thus it is Jehovah 
that judges, condemns, pardons, punishes, re- 
wards, exalts, debases, threatens, encourages, 
and instruets his people, as sovereigns are 


variety of ways. 


hegi ont hei 
n or their 
roval decree,” so he usuall ly ss or ends 
“Tem 


saith Je. ' 


clearly convey the idea of sovereign authority 
and power. But this is not all. 


of all the earth,” ** Head over all,” -** Father,” 


(the. emperor of China is father and mother of. 


his people,) “Most High,” “Majesty,” “ Ex. 


cellency,? “King,” &c. He is called king 


directly more than twenty times; as, “ Jehovah 


king 


forever.” In Isaiah 38} 22. 


us.” 


Uzziah died, I 


&e. 
ages in which he is styled king. 


“In harmony with the idea that Jehovah is 


Take a few 
specimen quotations: ‘* Jehovah shall reign for-. 


ever,” “Jehovah reigneth, let the pe ~ trem- 


king, he is said“‘to reign, &ce. 


ble,” “ Jehovah reigneth, he is clothed in maj. 


esty,” &ec. “His throne is frequently spoken 


of ; as, “ Justice and judgment are the habita- 
tion of thy throne,” &c. His hingdom and 


dominton are also often referred to. His honor, | 


majesty, and glory, are set forth in a great 


viz.: Anc 
the congres: ation and said, Blessed be thou 


Jehovah, God of Israel our f ither, forever and 


ever. O Jehovah, ibine is the greatness, and the 
power, and the glo » and the victory, and the 


majesty, for all that is in the heaven and in the 
earth is thine. Thine is. the kingdom, O Je- 


hovah, and thou art exalted as head over all.” 
Jehovah has ministers and messengers around 
his throne, ready to receive his commands and 
execute his will. The authors of the Bible 


approach his presence with gravity and awe,;}- 
and address their petitions in such manner and 
langnage as to show most clearly that they 


regard him.not only as divine, but also as a 
royal personage. Elohim expresses the divin- 
ity of his character; Jehovah, the sovereignty, 

I have examined the term as it occurs in 


fied in sayin 
dignity, as the terms Lorp and Supreme Being 
are ; but that it is one of.ceaseless, burning 


in not enjoying | the 


[Jan.—Mar, 


hovah, »“Tam J of hosts, “T am Je- 
hov ah, God of hosts,” or * I am J chovah your 
God.” Such expressions in such connections § 


With the. 
term Jehovah are associated all the titles, in- 
signia, honors, and reverence of royalty. He 
is called.“ Governor .of the nations,” “Judge 


Take only one specimen, | 
David’s words in dedicating the materials which 
he had prepared for the building of the temple, | 

1 Davi id blessed Jehovah before all 


every text in the Bible, and I now feel justi- J 
that it is not a title of stationary 
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the fanctions ofan all important 
_ farther, that it is never applied but to one’per- 


Our English phrase, “the Pope,” happily il- 


Janguage to another may become specific in its 


father, ov head, of the Roman Catholic Chureh. 
Again, the texm Jehovah expresses nothing 


of our difficulties, both in our perceptions and 
| language, regarding him. Hence, also, the 
ease and readiness with which the two terms, | 


a large common ground, while each has its own 


body of the words in the Bible expressive of 


‘the Bible to which I have assigned it, will be 


 ‘Tunacuow, 1866. 


~The work comprises, besides the author’s 


— 


of otium cum dignitate, but is ever’ discharging 
office. I notice, 


son, the God of Israel. I think it was most 
probably, in the primitive language of man, a 
generic term for king or ruler; but in after. 
ages, as language changed, it became specific, 
being applied to the God of the Hebrews alone. 


lustrates how a word in passing over froin one 


application, though still retaining the sense of 
the generic. Pope is trom the Greek papa, | 
and was the common or generic term for futher, 
but it is now restricted in modern use to the 


spiritual, mysterious or abstract; it is an an- 
thropomorphic and personal word, by means 
of which God comes up before the mind as a 
sovereign—not a human, but a divine sover- 
eign; and this double character is the source 


Elohim and Jehovah, interchange. There is 
_T have endeavored in this paper to make out 
the appropriate field of the word Jehovah. 
Elohim occasionally enters it; but the great 


sovereign power, authority, and government 


cluster around the term Jehovah. I believe | 4 
that Shangti will translate it most happily, 


and that it ought to be translated, rather than 
transferred into the Chinese Scriptures. How- 
ever, I will not argue this point. Those who 
admit that the term Jehovah: tills the place in 


able to determine fur themselves whether 
Sangti will fill its conditions, and take its 
place in translating the Sacred Scriptures. 


(For The Misstonary Recorder.) 

“SOCLAL LIFE OF THE CHINESE;” 

BY REV. JUSTUS DOOLITTLE. 
BY REV. C. C. BALDWIN. 

Tue design cf this notice is not a labored 
critique, but 2 hearty recommendation of the 
above work, as a valuable contribution to our 
sources of knowledge. It is in two octave vol- 
umes of nearly a thousand pages, published in 
the usually attractive style of the Harpers. 


“Jottings about the Chinese, 1861-4,” other 
valuable matter on related subjects. 
durin 


‘the multiform and pressing demands on’ the 
time of “the return commple- 
‘tion was made sadly memorable by a deep 
domestic ‘affliction. These facts indicate some 
of the difficulties under which the author | 
bored in the preparation of his book. The 
‘arrangement of materials so extensive and 
minute in details, the composition of supple- 
mentary chapters, the writing out an accurate 
copy, and then overseeing it word by word 
through the press, give us a favorable impres- 


sion of his indefatigable perseverance. 


‘It is refreshing to discover in the author's 


Redes his singleness of aim. He brought, to 


is task a thorough experience of the ways. of. 
the people, they having often “vexed his right- _ 
eous soul with their unlawful deeds.” And 


\ this experience was pervaded, from the. begin- 


ning to the end of his task, by a conscientious 
fidelity to truth which would not knowingly 
tolerate a single shade of statement. calculated 
to give his readers a wrong impression. He 
: dedlares in advance, “if any undue col@ring or 


a false statement made in regard to any subject, 
no one will regret it more sincerely than the © 
author.” Such a sentiment, in gilt letters and 
hung conspicuously in every composer’s library, 


| would be of use in these modern days. The 


million-tongued press might, perchance, give 
‘us more ot the solid grain of truth, and less of 
the empty husks of fancy. It is a peculiar 
ualification of good authorship to aim at truth 
rather than popularity ; or, though seeking the 
latter, yet to spurn the low principle of doing 
it at the expense of the former. | 


style of Social Life” is usually free from 
infelicities of expressions It is: in good plain 
English, and aims to convey. thought and! de- 
scription in the clearest terms. As the author 
seeks to influence and impress us by facts in 


| their naked deformity or beauty, rather than 


by meretricious ornament or false grace of dic- 


|tion, his style is neither ambitious nor stilted. _. 


| Perhaps most readers will think the volumes | 


The author seems to have been conscious of 
this, for he says, quite ingenuously, “if cirewm- 
‘stances had favored, a more extensive pruning 
of words, phrases, and sentences could have | 
been made to advantage.” We trust that he 
will be spared to out the implied wish 
in subsequent editions of his valuable work. 
In the meantime we have the 


ey of 
not fancies, and that our author has in- 


assurance that we are invited to a surv 
facts, 


fairly, disarmed unfriendly criti- 
cism. volumes are readable, full of in- 


g | justice to all sides of Chinese character. Asa 


a brief visit: in the United States, in'1865, amid ) 


work for reference we believe them to be fally 


prominence has been given to any custom, or Ss. 


rather overburdened with minutie of detail. 
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to fit them in where they do'the least harm to 


every conegivable want of human life 


3 

y of the English§ ; 
_. -figend)of the Chinese. «: Asglance -at the ‘wide | press in China, who pertinently observes that] | 
‘famge of topics in contelite” and.‘ index,” al- production is in the style of ‘‘mon-§ 1 

Mostoexcites our surpfise that, they could be ished expressly to exhaust 
fairly! treated within thdsllotted'space, and still | subjects treated on, so far as they are known.”§ | 
‘inVite a prospective “pruning.” = The descriptions of idolatrous practices a 
arrangement of subjects a score of | another excellent feature. They are impartial, 
in that they allow the Chinese themselves tof i 


writers would hit on a: score of meth- 
ods;. Many of the minute topics. would. do 
as well in one place as another, and the best 
that an author can do in such an emergency is 


figures, the plain arithmetic of oeety which 


esr 
$2 
far 
Ze. 
© 
=>, 
cr 
3 
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established laws of srney. Whether Mr. | Heathenism is reduced to a sort of mechanical 


‘Doolittle has succeeded in this, either to his 
own Satisfaction or that of his readers, it is im- 
possible to say, as tastes often differ widely 
about the mere externals of a subject. The} 
general order of arrangement, however, is a 

matural one. The introduction describes Foo- 
chow in its historical, statistical and missionary 
aspects. Many facts of interest, as to streets 
and street scenes, trade, with its movements 
and facilities, are interwoven in the narrative. 
In vol. I, the first eight chapters portray the 
inner, domestic life and customs of the people. 
Chapters 9-11 describe their pantheon, wor- 
ship, and religious beliefs and practices. Chap- 


-. ment, its workings in many particulars, and 
“the state religion. Chapters 15-17 dwell on 

_ the competitive examinations, and related cus- 
toms; and the volume closes with a chapter 

of anecdotes. The first fifteen chapters of vol. 
‘IL furnish a mass of Chinese usages and super- 
‘stitions for our inspection. These are of all | 
-sorts,—occasional and annual, personal and so- | 
cial, civil and religious. They belong, more- 


redemption. They bave irreversible claims to 


ship, anc heft | ter needs only the adornment of Christian gra- 
~.* -4> ters 12-14 give some account of the govern- 
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alism awfully debases an { perverts them. But 
it should be observed thu: such a work as ‘*So- 
cial Life” answers another important end. It 
proves that the Chinese have some pleasing 
traits. They are not lost beyond the power of 


our sympathy, on the ground both of their 
good and their bad qualities ; aid their characs 


ces to make them worthy associates of the good 
Our author frankly states his ‘‘moral convie§ a 
tions” in reference to Confucianisin and kindred] s 
topics. To the justness of such convictions af a 
a 


cotemporary writer takes exceptions. Some: 


seein to discern in the Confucian precepts af t 
kind of second Gospel, or system of morality,§ a 
80 pectoct that it measurably answers the needs§ 1 
of human nature. We refer however in thisf it 


ever, to all grades of society, and relate to al-|remark to the tendencies of some modern 


whether real or fancied. .The chapter on dus- 
customs, and the one on opium and opium 
smoking will claim the reader's special interest. | 
Chapter 16, on Seripture and Chinese customs, 
_Ingtructs the.reader both by resemblance and | 
gontrast, and is a fitting to what follows 
OB missionary topics in chapters 17 and 18. 
The last chapter, headed “ Interior View of 
“Peking,” is a,sort of appendix, and occupies, 
as all will admit, the right place. . The volumes 
are very profusely, yet aptly, illustrated with 
an 150 in number,— 


‘thetical. 


‘cover the priveiples of the Bible and their 


| pseudo-thevlogians, not to any known opinion 


I 

of the writer referred to.. We trust that he isi it 
not in such evil company. However that mayj a 
be, the author of “* docial Life” can afford toy I 
fe 

a: 


bear the undeserved imputation that his “ reflec- 
tions” labor under a “shallowness of applica- 
tion” to his subject, when he finds himself in 
the goodly number of American and British 
Christians, who make it their life study to dis 


application to all phases of human life. It ig. 

well to have our attention directed to this sut 
ject. The fact is, we may err on either ex 
treme,—lauding Confucius beyond his deserts 
-or decrying him as worthless. We have ye 
to learn that any wissionary does the latterg 

The Confucian system of ethics answered a vala_ i 
uable end as a partially restraining influence i 


primitive times, yet he very pointedly taugh 
the unchristian doctrine of The flood 


tide of human teaching can rise no higher 
and we assert, without fear of successful con 


diction, that all systems of morality, not foun 
ed on the will of God 2% the motive fore 
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rest éssentially. on. the. utilitarian. basis .of 
personal or social selfishness. They lack the 


main principle of vitality, a close relation to 


God’s will and glory, and the final awards. of 
justice. And hence, as a thoroughly reform: 


atory power, Confucianism fails. The proof is 


at hand in ‘Social Life of the Chinese,” and 
in the uniform testimony of those who have long 
mingled most intimately with this peovle: 


We never meet with a heathen Chinese who 


proves to be perfectly honest and truthful. 
Other phases of character need not be cited. 
But we must be indulged in quoting from a 


4 Chinese scholar a few well-considered sentences, 
worthy of our careful-attention: “He (Confu- 


cius) threw no new light on any of the ques- 


1 tions which have a world-wide interest. He 
gave no impulse to religion. He had no sym- 


pathy.with progress. His influence has been 
wonderful, but it wil! henceforth wane. My 


J opinion is that the faith of the nation in him 
will speedily and away.” (The 
Chinese Classics, vol. L.; 


rolegomena, 113.) 
Mr. Doolittle—it is asserted—-“ attaches too 


much importance” to ceremonies in Confucian 
temples. He ought to term them “a recognition 
of the virtues of the sage,” rather than “religious 


rites.” Now, it 18 quite true that Confucianisin, 
strictly speaking, is not areligiouscreed. Yet 


adoration is paid to him, as a deified man, and 
SO it 18 Opposed to the déecalogue. The literati 
are taught from childbood to look to him, not 


}: as their Exemplar merely, but their Patron in 


the highest sense. His tablet and his names 
and titles on the walls of school rooms are 


revered as sacred objects, and his a righ them 
‘Invoked as a preseui deity to bless 


) s his disciples. 
If, then, the literati have avy religious senti- 


ment at all, we humbly conceive that it exbib- 


its itself. as really in the Confucian ceremonies 
asin those enacted before Zien or Shangiti. 
If this view is correct, it seems too great a feat 
for weak human nature to “bow in the house 


of Rimmon,” and still keep the heart in active 
affiance to God, and expect His “ pardon in this 
thing.” Ina word, Confucianism is an odd 
‘mixture of the secular, or civil, and thereligious. 
Some of the moral maxims of its great teacher 
are admirable specimens of pith and point, but 


his political creed he found to bis cost rather 
visionary. He overrated the power of'example, 
and failed to realize in his teachings a sufficient 
basis for success in politics. Apropos to the 


6religio-secular character of Confucian worship, 


is an instructive passage in Romish history. 


ed Mother Church during a 
seventy years. In 1645 and 1656 we have two 
opposing infallible decrees. In 1704 a decree 
of Clement XI. reversed the previous one, and 


The question whether the worship of the Con-| 
facian and ancestral tablets was sinful convuls- | 
period of some} 


unlawful. The J esuicical faction was sustained 


by the Aeathen Enperor, who in the year 1700 
declared that those rites were “political.” But 


is it not safer to conclude that discussion had 


evolved light; that the sober second thonght 


of the Church, fortified. by the prayers: of the 
faithful, was’ correct, and that the decree of 


1704 was super-infallible? 
The sad tendency of many who still covet 


the Christian naine is to_sectlarize Christianity. 


faith. Men’s systems, either as independent 


in idol processions! That was-being recreant, 


| 


‘sion. Since that time it bas received the fol- 
denounced Confucian and ancestral worship as | lowing accessions to its corps of laborers:~- 


A sentimental atheism excuses many heathenish 
rites as harmless. 3 
mental vision keen enough to perceive that “all 


| 


religions are kin,” and are “ beginning to be 
dim! 

man’s moral nature!!” Just so, of course, but 
with the one sublime exception of the true 


creeds or as foul excrescences on the divine, 


are indeed such “ developments,” from Adam _ 


down to the modern skeptic. ‘ By their fruits 
ye shall know them.” Skepticism and materi- 


‘alism give us such disgusting spectacles 


were witnessed in India some years since, when 
Anglo-Saxous—one or more—joined con amore 


not to our glorious Christiunity only, but to a 
true manhood! It wasa kinship and affiliation 
of religions about as low on the genealogical 


scale as could be well reached. A candid. 


perusal of Social Life” ought to bé a sufficient 
antidote to such vagaries of religious science. 


It rebukes them, not by argument, but by stub- 
born facts. Here is a great nation, possessing’ — 
something good in a civil sense, yet'so full of 
hypocrisy and lies that Chinese deception, has 


become the world’s by-word. So far as we can 


see, its only safeguard from total ruin is fonnd - 


in a few good precepts on the “human relations,” 
and the sentiment of selftinterest in the common 
business of life. To guide and give expression 
to their religious cravings, they have a legion 
host of debasing superstitions. The relation 
of cause and effect in their ;-resent condition 


seems too patent to escape even the casual - 


observer. is dead Confucianisin, with ‘all 


else that binds them in spiritual vassalage to 


sin, is to be thoroughly purged, or rather st 
perseded by the holy precepts of Christ. 
Foocuow, February, 1867. 
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FOOCHOW MISSION OF THE 
AMERICAN BOARD. 


BY REV. C. C. BALDWIN. 


by Rev. Stephen Johnson, from thé Siam Mis- 


Its advocates imagine their 


y discerned as gradual developments /ot 


Tu1s mission was established Jan. ed, 1847, 
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Cammings and Mrs. 
\Baldwin and Mrs. Baldwin, and Rev. William 


inthe ‘The losses by departures from 


of Mr. J.’s ill health, and the transference of 


stations just mentioned. mission has one | 


‘beginning is about 580,000, and the number of 


MISSIONARY RECORDER. 


Rew L. B. Peet and Mrs, R. C. Peet (also| 


the Siam Mission), Sep, 1847; Rev. 


L. Richards, (son of Rev. William Richards, 
‘missionary at. the Sandwich Islands,) May, 
‘1848; Mrs, Johnson, formerly Miss Caroline 
Selmer, of Stockholm, Sweden, # teacher in 
‘Mies Aldersey’s Seminary, Ningpo, under the | 


tuispices of the London Society for Female | 
‘Edueation in the East, Dec., 1840; Rev. J. | 


1850; Rev. C. Hartwell and Mrs. Hartwell, 
June, 1853; Rev. S. F. Woodin and Mrs. 
1800, 


_. The losses by death were of Mr. Richards 
(who died near St. Helena on the passage to 
the U. S.), in June, 1851, Mrs. Doolittle, in 
June, 1856, and Mrs. Peet, in July, 1856, at 
Fooehow, and Mr. Cummings, Aug., 1856, 


the field were of Mr. and Mrs. Johnson, return. 
ing to the U.S. in Dec., 1 852, In consequence 


Mr. Doolittle and Mrs. L. E. Doolittle to 
the North China Mission, in 1864. The latter, | 
as also Mrs. H. L. Peet, joined the mission 
‘In 1859. Our present force consists of four 
families, one being absent in the United States. 
The aggregate of years of labor during the | 
- twenty years of the existence of the mission 
is 165 years. This estimate is from dates of 
arrivals, and makes no deductions for tem-. 


porary absences. 
.. The positions now occupied for our oper- | 
ations, aside from those in the city and sub- 
aurbs .of Foochow, are the district cities of 
Changloh and Yungfuh, aud the country sta- 
ns of Nangséi, K‘waiséil and Langpwo. 
The most distant of these is the city of Yungfuh, 
ASitnate 40 miles 8S. W. from and 
there are hundreds of intermediate villages 
“with populations ranging from a few hundreds 
, to five and even ten thousands, which will be 
naturally reached from the central station. or 


> 


‘brick chureh in foreign style of architecture, 
with cupola and foreign bell, and also occupies 
eight chapels at the main and out stations. 
There are three reeularly organized churches: 
the number of communicants is 63—the whole 
number from the first being 82. The two 
small boarding schools, one‘ for boys and one 
for girls, have 23 pupils. There is also a girls’ 
day school of 13 pupils. The books and tracts 
(including sheets) distributed during 1865 num- 
bered 30,000. The number of copies from the 


pages: oter fourteen millions. We have as yet. 


ummings, Rev ©. €.} | 
cofiference, a quarter! y examination of th his 
| native preachers on portions of the Scriptures# 4. 


mission ‘labors under some discouragements, 


insufferably proud and conceited, and for aff 


down by civil or foreign wars. Our mission,) 
too, is a small one, and since, the opening of 
the northern field our weak. faith sometimes 


ed reintorcements for the work. Yet, after 


If, during this score of years, our own and 


reds, why may not the hundreds 


caviller, of course, sees in the lives and dollars Au 


heathen a ruinous and shameful waste. But; of. 


tion and perjury, was, consequently, 
excommunicated. We fear he may prove to 


na is full of such instances, thal, 


cheering fact of a solid success. 
no ordained native minister. The corps of Bre 
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helpers, or preachers, numbersnine. Our ¢ 
‘tem of labor embraces the departments ‘off... 


chapels, schools, and meetings for prayer anda. 


and ‘the preparation md them of essays on docs fr 
trinal and practical themes previously assign- 
ed. ¥ root 


_It may be admitted that to human view our’ 


The people with whom we have to do are most 


long series of years, since the advent of the’ 
Manclius and the fierce inroads of the famous 

Coshings, their pride has not been mellowed 


anticipates a serious difficulty in securing need-§ ¢or 


all, there is much to encourage. To say noth 
ing of the divine promises which amply! 
suffice to establish and fortify our faith, we 
have the actual fruits of hard work spread out 
in the face of the world and the church. These 
fruits are souls born into the kingdom of grace.) 


the sister missions number converts by hund-§ 
become § 


thonsands? The immortal seed of truth and! 


the divine Spirit have most evidently asserted’ 
their presence and power in hearts once heath-] 
en. This proves beyond all reasonable con-§ | 
tradiction that the work of missions here is ut 
glorionsly successful and full of promise. 


and pxedching and printed pages spent on the 


the eye of faith sees, and clearly too, truth’ 
widely prevalent and vital ideas sinking be- 
yond mortal ken only to sap most fatally the 
very foundations of idolatry. Take two illustra- 
tions of the process now going steadily forward. 


The first man baptized in Foochow was a Mr. list 


Ting. He periled his salvation. by willful decep- 


be only a convert made by man, not by the 
Lord. Yet, though years have elapsed since 
his sad defection, he seems somehow to retain 
arelish for the truth and the society of the 
good. Another was a miserable opium smoker. 
He was induced to give up his pipe, and by 
God’s grace the cleansing process issued at 
last in his therough conversion. He is a man 
of good intellect and fair knowledge of the 
Scriptures, and he now preaches the gospel to 
his countrymen. The history of missions in Chiat 
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MISSIONARY RECORDER. 


Our sketch begins with a name dear to the ' ciently indicate the changes which haye occur-. 


mission—that of the Rev, ‘iephei John-' red from.tnne to time in the missionary force. 


son. A brief quotation from a narrative by It is worthy of remark, however, that Rev, 


his pen will form a fitting close. “In Fuh-Chau 


: fitting 'S. Maclay and family were left the sole’repre- 
from the first there has been great harmony sentatives of the mission from Jan. 16th, 1864, 


and love aniong the missionaries of the different! when Dr. Wiley returned to the U.8., to June 
boards—being united in their English preach-' 18th, 1855, when- Rev. Dr.. Wentworth and, 


ing 
gervices, the monthly concert, and ina weekly 
praver meeting, | To the writer the recollection 
of these precious seasons is sweet, and. he would 


| 


on the Sabbath, in their communion! wife arrived. It should also be mentioned that. 
Rey, N. Sites and family resided at Ngu-k* ang — 


15 miles in the country, from 


R. 


[AMER M. EM 


B rejoice again to participate in them, and.in the 


work of preaching Christ to dying souls in Fuh- 
Chau, should © -ovidence please to grant him 


this blessed priviiege. May this mission, which 
ihe in weakness was permitted to commence, 
Bbe abundantly blessed -as the instrument 


of ,salvation to the perishing.” 
comb’s Cyclopedia of Missions, 1854, pave 
277.) In the course of time circumstances have 
necessitated partial changes in the external re- 


§ lations of these missions, but we trust that the 
pure and loving sentiments just quoted find a| 


ready response in all our hearts. 
we stand, divided we fall.” 
Koocuow, December, 1866. 


) )BY BEV. 8S. L. BALDWIN. 


On the 27th of:-May, 1846, the Board of | 
Managers of the Missionary Society of the 
§ American Methodist Episcopal Church resolved 
& mission in On 26th 
Of, March, 1847, 1t was resolved that the Mission | 
be located at. Foochow ; and on the 15th of | Baldwin, 
#April, Rey. M. White and wife, and Rev. 
42. D. Collins, sailed from Boston for China.— 
arrived at Foochow, Sept. 6th, 1847,/ 
awhich may be considered the date’of the estab-. 
Bishment of the mission. They were reinforced | 
Bin April, 1848, by the arrival of Rev. H. Hick- 


and wife, and Rey. R. S. Maclay. Before: 


| Rev. M,C. White, | 1847 | 1852 | ... 


(New: 


| Miss M. Seely,t 
‘Rev. E.Wentworth,D.D. 


For The lesionary Recorder.) 
SSION, FOOCHO W. 
| Miss B. Woolston, | 


“Bthis time, a Chinese house had been fitted up 


por a mission residence, Mr. White had open-| 
ome 2 dispensary, and Mr, Collins had commene- 
i A large number of tracts 


nce 
the 
by 
the 
Chi 
th 


eed 


to April. 5th, 


| “33 
Names of Missionaries. H | 


—Mrs..J. 1, White, - | 18471 | 
Mev. J. D. Collins, | 1847 | 1851 | . 
Rev. H. Hickok, 1848 | 1849) 
Mrs. E. G. Hickok, © | 1848 | 1849 | 2...) 
Rev. R. S. Maclay, | 1848 | 1859 |. 
H. Sperry,* 1850 | 1859 | 1861} 
I, W. Wiley, M.D.) 1861} 1854 | .... 
Rev. J. Colder, | 1851 .. 
Mrs, E. C. Colder, 1851 | 1853)| . 
1851 | .. 
1865 | 186] | .. 
Mrs. A. M. Wentworth,| | ... 
Rev. U. Gibson, 1803 | 1865 | .... | 
E.C. Gibson, “865° |' 1865}... 
Rey. 8. L. Baldwin, .| 1869 | F860 | 1862. 
Mrs, N. M. Baldwin, 1859 | 1860 | .....] 
“1859 1861 
1800} 
1860. 
1861 


& 


Miss 8. Woolston, 
Miss P, Potter,, 
Rev. C.'R. Martin, 
| Mrs. A, Martin, 
Rev. N. Sites... 


and eighteen missidnary ladies 72years. 


Noy. 8th, 1862, 


¥ 


Rev. 8, L. Binkley, | 1862) 1663 | .. 
Rev. LN. Wheeler, | 1866) ..... 
Mrs. M. Wheeler? | 1866 | 
_* Married to Maclay, 1850, 
Married té Rev. M. C. White, 1851. 
Married to Rev. E. Wentworth, D.D., 1859. 
This shows an aggregate of 141 years of missionary | 
labor,—fourteen ord missionaries 


laboring 69 years, 


Messrs, Collins and Maclay went 60 miles up 


¥ 


a day-school. 


hail also been printed. The first death in the 


a BMission circle oceurred Ma 25th, 1843, when. 


Pits. White was called to her rest. In Jan- 
suary, 1849, two more schools were opened, and 


athe river, distributing tracts and preaching to 


gene peorle, who seemed ciyj) and. Willing to 


isten. In February, Mr. and 
bblized to return to Ameri | 
fue failure of Mr. Hickok’s health. In 1851, 
mY. Collins was obli 


rs. Hickok were 


“Pe died in 1852. The following table will suffi- 


On the 3d of August, 1855, a large and : con-— 


ca, on account of | 


ged to return hime, where | 


convert was 
membership. in Jul 
been Baptized at Hongkong in 1851, was 
ed on ¢ertificate froma church in Ameri 
| where he had gone with Rey. Mr. Colder. 


venient church was dedicated in the southern 
suburbs of the city; on the 19th of October, — 
1 Chinese church on the south side of the river — 
was dedicated; on the 26th of November, a — 
Boys’ School was commenced by Rev. O. Gib- _ 
son; on the 28th of Dec., a ahurch for English 
service, near the niission residences, was dedi- 
cated. On the 14th of June, 1867, the first. — 
and received into church 

&conyert who had 
receiv- 
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teen more were added to the church. 


with sixty-three members and twelve 


% 


 -- the outside regions has a. 
and gives better promise of success than the 


_ THE MISSIONARY RECORDER. 


January, 1858, the oldest son of af. ymily named | 
Ha wasr eceived. From this family the Mission 
has since had eight membors, three of them i in 
time becoming preachers. ‘The father died in 
the faith. “The mother is still living, and often 
expresees gratitude to God that her sons are 
reaching the gospel. One of the grandsons 
‘Has recently united with the church, thus giv ing 


us the pleasing and encouraging xpectacte of 


three generations united: in the service of 
Christ. | 
~The year 1859 was by the com- 
- mencement of a boarding school for girls, under 
the care of the Misses Woolston ; and by the 
extension of our mission work 1 into the country. 
At the end of 1848, there were fourteen mem- 
bers connected with the native church. No 
sooner had a little band of Christians been thus 


_ gathered, than they began to make known the 


good tidings they had received to their heathen 
friends. ‘of these resided in the country, 
about fifteen miles north-west from Foochow. | 


The faithful labors of the eldest son of the Hi} 


family, followed up by visits from Rey. Dr. 
Maclay, resulted in the conversion of a number 
of the people; s@ chat in March, 1859, seven 
were admitted to baptism, and in August four- 
This 
was the beginning of our country work, and 
from this region the work has extended, until 
it now embraces the stations of Neu-k‘ang, | 
_Kwi-hung, Kan-chia, Sieu-me-ka, and 
roba- 
tioners. The first. chapel of the taiistod inside 
of the city walls, located in East Street, was 
- dedicated April 26th, 1863. It was destroyed 


a a mob, in 1664, but replaced by an. 


enlarged | ‘and improved building, which was 
dedioated i in the following September.. Various 
providental circumstances led to the opening 
_ of préaching places in most of the district cities 
of the Prefecture, and in several large towns 

and villages in different portions of the country. 
As the mission has gone forward in faith, enter- 


ing the doors. opened by divine providence, 


God has blessed its labors; until now the work |’ 
rger membership, 


work... 
t may be as a of. encour- 


agement, that while but one convert was re- 


ceived in the first ten years of the Mission’s 
history, oe six years following added 100 to 
our numbe in three years more another hund- 
red. were added, and the prospect is that the | 
futare will show a much more rapid increase. 

The present statistics are—Members, 228; 

-Probationers, 130; Baptized children, 75; To. 


Mission has, from the outset, 


approved of schools as a valuable 


‘the writer. In 1864, a font of large type and 


Boarding School for boys, with 18 pupils} 
one Boarding School for girls, with 26 pupils 
and «even day schools, with 164 pupils,— 
making a total of 198 children under Christian 
instruction. Without exception, the graduated 


of the boys’ school are members of the chur ch. | 


Two of them are preaching the Word. All 
the present pttpils are Church members. Of 
the pupils of the girl’s school, 7 are connected 
with the Church, and its graduates go forth 
to shed a Christian influence oil the circles 
in which they move. 


Prrss.—From the first, the Missiog 


has given the printing and distribution of the 
Bille and of tracts a prominent, place in its 
work. For 15 years, its printing was done 
from blocks in the Chinese style. In 1861, a 
font of small Chinese type was purchased from. 
the London Mission foundry at Hon gkong, 

/@ press, with full fonts of English type, was 
received from New York, The Printing Office: 


was under the direction of Rev. N. Sites until 


Dec. 1862, when it came under the charge of 


another press were ‘procured. The ‘value of 
the office and its working material is $5,000. 
Since July, 1866, the press has been under the 
charge of Rev. L. N. Wheeler. The issues off 
the press have embraced portions of the Old 
Testament in the classical style, the whole 
New Testament, both in classical and collo- 
quial, a large variety of tracts, and a few scien- 
tific books. It is impossible now to give the 
number of books printed, from the beginning. 
In 1866, over nine millions of 
sued. Among the original publications of the 
Mission are a small Geography by Dr. Went- 
worth, an Arithmetic and a Reference Test- 
ament by Rev. O. Gibson—the latter being 
the first attempt to give Chinese Christians 
this valuable help to the study of the Scrip- 
tures,—a Catechism by Rev. Dr. Maclay, 
and the Ritaal of the M. E. Chureh. A 
Dictionary of the Foochow Dialect by Rev. 
Dr. Maclay and Rev. C. C. Baldwin 1 isnow i 
progress. 


BenEvoLENT ConTRIBUTIONS _The contri 
butions of the native Chureh to the mission- 
ary fund amounted last year to $84. 
special ‘‘ centenary ” contribution offered by: 
the native Church, to aid in erecting a new 
“ Mission House ® in New York, amounted 
to $80. The whole contributions of the 
Church for benevolent. purposes during the 
year, amounted to about $200. Though most 
of the members are poor, their contribution 
are constantly increasing. 


The missionary contributions of the fow | 
circuits for the last quarter amounted we 275 
in | 070 cash, equal to $25.78 


Tt has now one 
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(For The Jtecord 61, divert] innit. macs ld fellows 3 hij hup 

tomy bur denecar ers native help 


“Drier Foochow on. the. 30th. of 
and procrede aby 45 miles'up the Mn 


to the district city of Min-tsing. Spent, | 


SIX days W ithin the of this distriet 
2 from fhence W ent. westward ‘nearly 60 miles to. 


K Yuki district; stopped over three 
ef nights in the city, then on still westward about: 
af 50 miles further to PP Sha, another district | 


ef city. Here we stoy ped one nig and 
ai: two days. From this plice proceeded 


wheat. 111 ful Vloom, re me 9 long. 

speut Saturday. afternoon and Sanday, hers. fields on father’ farm In my. 
and then on ‘by boat to Foochow;. ‘havi we Ohio. wl 
“4. made circuit .of 360  1mtles—140 of. which “REG EPTION BY. PEOPLE, 
were trav eled on foot, and the, remainder by first, day’s tray el on. foot, after: leavin 
of bout—w ere absent 24 “day Hy, visited ; and pr eagh- | the Dronght, sundown,,, to a 
cd in the four walled cities above. awuned, village of same 500 inhabitants. As we 
of and in more than a score of towns nnd. Villages. the, center In of 
7 TRAVELS, SCENERY} PRODUCTS, & Ingest, jhouse, a half dozen, nen and st 

a Lon. the high, steps gazing, at_us.. Tas ustial 
leaving the boat at Min-tsing, we pass- went leisure! ale mg. saluted, then, 
ed directly front the river ba¢k some.20.0r 30: made. though L were going in 
ley miles sotithward, and thence route key. ed to, be of sane inind, and. oT, on. 
Renrly parallel. with. the! river Min... Travele’ till T reached the, central great hall, Inek 
n- ing on foot, We arranged to make short ‘the fet large, «ypen court, he. ren ‘and, n 
es ‘daily, usually from. 15 t6 18 miles, so that: “soon gathered around to. see and hear the 
we could. preach and. distribute hooks the: ccigner, AH was. quiet, ane without. any noisy 
various villages. ‘About One. third ot thie rend ‘ifement. he forms of ou their’ 
traveled was Comparatively level, Windingalone part vere atte to—the pipe a and the “tea: 
the valleys, with thriviog villages by the 


The remaming two thirds 
ylaths. At one time we were ascending for. 
over. thr hours, this brought by 
successive clevations, I should judge, to. twice: 
the. hight of the. Kushan Mountain dar. Foo: 
chow, Here we sometimes passed sev eral 
without: a Village, or even. a. liduse.: 
Some. of the Villages through which we passedi: 
very striking appearance, from 
the peculiar construetion of their houses: They : 
ave mostly.of wood, with the; spaces. between. 
the. timbers plasteredaud whitewashed ; thus | 
giving them a very cleanly and neat appearance, 
forming quite a pleasant: eoutrast w the | 
niud-colored villages about. Feochow. 
At-one plaee, after deseending a mountain 
aide, we passed through a dense natural forest | 
of majestic old chesthut, oak, and many ether | 
varieties of hard and soft woolk with a heavy 
underbrush. were about one hour in 
ing-¢hrough this beautiful forest. Whena 
midway we-.saw a2 dozen or more: monkeys, 
all their native wildness, skipping 


tocdbranelvand fram tree totree. We hallnoed,:' 
ab them, and the of overy 


ts to me, they never the like 
When, 150. miles om 
the iminense t L growing. region, during, 
the next 30 Le we were tne 
With this. juteresting, shrul ery 
knoly or Ail Was Coy Ww ‘ine 
and « On hill sides it as often, cu Itivat ed 
in-terraces. The t teu hills, presetit, ‘pleat ng. 
view to the eyes gat HOM} the. 
leaves, the, flowers, and the seeds, pasar 
ony, In the Sha. Saw, many Of, 


“offer ed. told them. we rad some boo to 
give ‘them, and at ence to ‘Arrange 
boone rks « on a large. t: W ith, my Ieathe Hout” 
Bible as the found: ation, re xcenied 
Tittle coldness on their part, then, 
for th: our imap of the World, nC hinexe ; ; Op 
ohe copy, ex plained it, marked out’ wit] 


oir tr: ick through the ocean from tive. 
land to this country and then ave 


fon rt ‘t 


trav vl. 


“this “passport Ww ith: the. officiii! stamp 


alw ays gives people assure nce of our 


ness, “and remov es distrust. W ell, now we had 
done our preaching, 


but they “did not manitent any | 
haste or about the latter. So we beg ditt 
to shoulder our thin thinking. of our 4 
in| pects for the night in a Badhist temp 

0 


miles in the ‘distance, when, 
they gaye us a plain, direct” nvitation to 


main with theur till Our 


given out our bodks, and’ 
nade nour w to stay Ww ith thei” 
| over nig 


f 
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at 
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hall to a moreprivate sitting toon, | o 


Flere we tilked more with the 
rile, n deken er more ‘gathering arouied. 


_-aglence 


| vations estern inv such as the steam- 


in a roneral way, cea ceased; and often felt, of triith; ‘the Lord. ‘our 


| tong, cle ‘and, earnest’ discourse,  émbracin 


is through, T 
remarks, § owing | the folly 0 their lucky 


the eart 
alf the works of. his creation g 


toldthem, the ‘sanlight. makes’ the day, tha 
i day; b pat that th 


| of ge nerations, 


ney, pa 


talking with and knew how time. 


ativ 


oii persons: Were how. tretisferred th this thy here we, rks, talked 


hand side-ef the large open dodtt: 
This ‘was all the Magistrate could have asked. 


ue time a fine Sapper was. served, np on. 


center! table fer ms, ‘and, after our aid we | God's: 
dente, T ‘remarked that: ‘Chistians: { seventeen families. 


tha Gea before eating 5, and, requesti 

‘silen¢e Iny helper to thanks, 
he a priately. We then 


he 


puitake’ of wach t ‘Were 
he us, Asking no questions con- 
ake. ‘White eating, [ diseoutsed about | 


boat, | ears, “telegta &e. Atier sit 


was cleare 


“without effort the | 


svon my native helper was in the midst of a/ 


doctrinés, of Cheistianit 


I ehterta ined. with | 


per the. | most genuine 


v3, and lucky sites for graves and building | 
T showed them “from the Bible that | 
im ‘the beginning God created the heavens 
rth,” and assured them that he did | 
ot make. t this ‘hill ‘bad, and that one goa aE 


so with thé Ineky days; 


very 


God made the san, and that’ every: ‘day was | 
good, i then ‘told them that sorrow and bap- 
piness de not spring from the earth or from the 
who hate. and 
is receive, the ‘wages of | 
ein, while they who love. God and ‘keep 
blessed” for thousands | OP 
10 we were directed’ to our. 


sk led me along | of his 


mid) a flig ght of 


stairs, ACTOSS aw 


had ‘in a small be drvom neat ‘by. Three | 
or fowr 4 of | Younger men of the house, wha. 
came with me to my room, ingered, and asked 
questions, seeming anxieus to protract our Cons 
ion. I egon became much interested iu 


was passing until nearly midnight, when anex- 
Junehe was Dronght, me, 
a of chicken and a 
Soon after all ested, and, 


to several houses in 


‘Satior, 1orted the to re 
We then returned to our of 
ing, offered a‘present to host, but he 
would not accept ‘any thing, Say ‘ing th: at 
woitld have taken us: in for 
could 


Did E'not fear Ving tod space 
might’ rive instances fe jually kind recep 
by poor faniili¢s in little houses, where 


even gave up some of their own poor vabitits.y : 


that they might the. better entertain Auk 
again, the literatt,,‘j in families iy good 
circumstanees, I instances “of 
ind ly feeling toward us 
‘and’ the most +hos italale 


way betore us.” 


‘THE 

‘Ina villa: ge sixty-five wiles from Foochow,, 
at a Kchiool fh a private fainily, We found: the’ 
teacher, a young man of twenty-two. years, and 
a literary’ graduate.’ He Was fot in’ when we 
called; butone of the: lar 
| the teacher’ bookease, an 


urged. us‘te' step Jonvér, and talked: ‘With 
pleasantly about the Christian doctrines: «The: 
asked my the word “Lamb” ‘meant, 
| as-used | tevelation,” and about some other 


portions: of the Word; showing: he: had ‘been’ 


reading the ‘Book’ of. Books.’ 
miles further on, we stopped ‘in stored 


‘the ‘roadsside; were furnishéd feats“ 


opportunity to reach to the people, whi 
around. We : 


gave ott few 
which renehied ‘to ‘one’ 
ves, and brought down 4 bovk, “olit’ 
but “well ke 


‘the: sho 


thes: He had them “at! Fooe 
years‘a¢o. We were clad, and took (courage, 


“At a village in the Yiekt district, ahout'nines’ 
ty miles: distant from Fovetiow, where we” 

| stopped ‘for the night, I was, 
sundown, marehing about the as ustal 


little before’ 


| talking a little here; preaching there, and some- 
times giving away a 


men of the place, seated at theres tables, 
ing: feast. // drotr meer they! dl 


seats. asid:came teward me. 1 have 


thiem. Anish their, feast; but: to purpose. 
‘ttleed the to take a sip of théir:wine; ahd | 
; them to be seated, ané. I would ent with. 


‘them. So I eat down, and took s email 


4 
Jan. 


lily epress thanks’to! him, and) ask 
to. rest this, | 


-pupils opened 
took ‘out! Bible 
| and some other: Christian booksy: We were | 
about: Ieaving when the! ‘teacher! came jin} 


was “ Bunyag’s’ Pilgriii's 
Progress; ” ‘and then another—it the’ oh 
| edition, type, of the “ Acts of the A 


cf 


few heoks. - Passings 
| temple, or hall.fur. aneestral worship, I 
| in.. Here were about thirty. of the im 
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sheet tracis,; “The. Saviour, Jeans,” and 


tial opening to spread the 
who. could: read, them... The sun was now set, 


in the,place. That night he us 


brother, of this store-keeper came to. see us the 
next.mornipg,, just. as°.we were, Jeaving; 


near his‘house he urged us to turn ‘aside; 


wéarly an hour preaching and talking 
books; whereupon one man step 


met with in still more remote | 
travel; 


_ out, or: spoken: of, without our having’ mad 


wind } tthe and 1 vermi-* 
colli both. of whigh were, nicely cooked, and 
well, |: Inan, game Wi 


bowl 


face, and urged 
t 1. persistingly: refuse, | 


ot wine 


diag my. 
dij ink. 


businéss here, 


who sent. 
them all, plainly... Then, they wanted, to see 
books I gave to one or, two, then, all want- 
J had with. me tenor fifteen, Genneber's 
tract,‘ “ Chinese and Christian. Doctrines com 
pared,” and of the,‘ Dis¢onrse on Faith;” also 


the.‘ Sunday Sheet.” trust it, was.a provider | 
books among. those 


the feast. oner, and I walked: back and rejoined | 
iny company at thy inn. T.found my helper 

in con versition witha fine loeking elderly man 
by. the name ot Ting. who.has a large assorted 


to preach injhis|store room, and many. heard |. 
the. Gospel. . This Mr. Ting, seemed exceed- 
ingly :anxious to hear, stayed. by us till we 
ott, and argeil.us to stay longer.. A. younger 


as our road passed throu gh his village, about | 
a mile distant; he went with us.. As we drew 


ind ‘dink cup of tea, We did'so; and spent. 
to a 
house.: full. of people. We. also gave them. 
ped into his 
room, and brought out a preserved book book, 
which he had received at Fooc On 

ing it, found. it bore, the inscription, “ el | 
of Luke,’ was dated “18538,” and had: the. 
ters B. C.:F. M.” on the title page. 
showed him that the same book was mm ‘the | 
Bible from which I preached, and urged him 
to. its careful perusal... I might. two or 
three more incidents under this head, which I 
ints of my 


but let these suffice. 


that in every case where we found Christian 
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